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os With the Editor 


A LION 
ON THE PATHWAY 


The Africans scrambled up a tree 
when the lion walked onto their pathway. 
But the missionary was on the other side 
of the lion, and there were no trees over 
there. It looked like a sure kill. 

The missionary and the African young 
men were making a 250-mile journey 
through the heart of Africa—walking all 
the way. It had been a good trip, the mis- 
sionary thought, and he was glad to be 
nearly home again. The sun was awfully 
hot, though, and perspiration ran freely 
down his face. 

“Sambo,” he said to one of the men, 
“think back to the last time we came this 
way. Didn’t we find a spring near here?” 

“Yes, Bwana,” the African replied. “It’s 
near the trail a little farther on.” 


Arriving at the turning-off place, the 
missionary invited the Africans to come 
and drink with him. 

“No,” they said. “We are used to this 
heat. You go and drink, and we'll rest 
under the trees till you return.” 

“Very well,” he said; and as he hur- 
ried to the water he broke into a song. 
The Africans listened, and presently noticed 
that he had stopped. “He must be drinking 
now,” one of them observed. 

A little later the singing began again. 
“He’s coming back now,” another said. 
In the lazy heat of that peaceful afternoon 
they were giad to rest. But suddenly they 
were on their feet, fleeing for their lives. 

For out of the tall grass had stepped a 
great male lion, mane bristling, tail swing- 
ing. 

The men leaped for the trees and scur- 
ried up. No sense standing around arguing 
with a lion. But what of the missionary? 
They could hear him coming through the 
grass, singing as he came. He knew noth- 
ing of the lion on his pathway, and there 
was no way to warn him. 

The men shivered with fright. They for- 
got that “the angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and de- 
livereth them.” 

Soon the missionary came around the 
last turn in the trail. The lion looked him 
over hungrily. 

It was time for quick action. The mis- 
sionary glanced about, but as I explained 
before, the trees were all on the other side. 
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He was singing a hymn, and since he 
couldn’t do anything else, he just kept on 
singing. And that’s all it took. The lion 
cocked his head, trying to make out what 
sort of strange creature this was that made 
such an unusual noise. And I think the 
evil angels that had brought the lion here 
in the first place, just couldn’t stand to 
hear Jesus being praised, so they told that 
lion to get away from there as fast as he 
could go. With one big leap he jumped 
back into the tall grass and was gone. 

The young men, brave now that . 
danger was passed, climbed down the tree, 
and told the missionary how glad they 
were that he was still safe and sound. 

And the missionary told them it proved 
that God always looks after those who are 
faithful to Him. 

Your friend, 


ine Ware 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST | 

















A flat tire saved a life. 


“GO BACK TO PONCE, FELIX!” 


By PHYLLIS 


) Le bulge in the pocket of Felix’s trousers 


didn’t look frightening—unless you knew 
what was hidden inside. Tucked away there, 
out of sight, was a dagger, and Felix had 
every intention of using it. But on the very 
day he planned to carry out his evil scheme, 
God interfered. A punctured tire and a 
kind young man made all the difference. 

Some time before this, Felix had fallen 
in love with a girl. But the girl told him 
she didn’t love him, and he wasn’t to come 
to see her. Crestfallen, he had conceived the 
wicked plan of ending her life. He would 
do it on Friday night. 

So on Friday afternoon he tucked the dag- 
ger into his trouser pocket, mounted his 
bicycle, and began peddling toward the girl’s 
house. Normally he was kind and helpful, 
but he had let the devil take control of him, 
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until he no longer thought or cared about 
the dreadful consequences of what he wanted 
to do. 

As Felix was cycling along the road that 
afternoon, an Adventist young man by the 
name of Guillermo was traveling that same 
road in Puerto Rico. It was a pleasant after- 
noon, and Guillermo was especially pleased 
to know that the tires on his car were new. 
“No chance of punctures,’ he assured him- 
self. But just outside the town of Ponce he 
had trouble. The car wouldn't steer right. 
One of the tires had gone flat! 

To page 19 
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Felix pulled out a dagger from his trouser pocket 
and held it up. “I shall use this tonight,” he said 
grimly. “Go to church instead,” urged Guillermo. 
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DIANE’S NEW SISTER 


em 


 pheenges I don’t see why God let my 
little sister die! He just doesn’t know 
how badly I want her. I don’t think God 
understands little girls anyway!” Diane’s 
blond curls danced vehemently as if to em- 
phasize her words. Tears ran down her cheeks 
—she was so lonesome! 

“Hush, darling, you mustn’t say things 
like that,” said Mother gently. Her heart 
ached as she spoke. How they had all wanted 
that baby sister! They had planned every- 
thing for her—dainty little clothes, and a 
pink and blue room. But all the lovely things 
were put away now, and all they had left 
was the memory of a tiny form and a little 
grave. 

Mother put her arm around her disap- 
pointed daughter. “My dear, we don’t know 
why these things happen, but we must have 
faith that it is for the best. In the Bible 
there is a verse that says, “There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.’” 

“But Mother, what could be wrong with 
my having a little sister?” Diane asked im- 
patiently. “Other children have brothers and 
sisters. I don’t see why I can’t have one. I'd 
be ever so good to her, and—and I'd just 
love her.” 

Mother sighed. “I'll tell you what we can 
do, Diane. There are many little babies in 
the world who do not have homes. We'll 
pray to Jesus and ask Him to send us one 
of those babies, shall we?” 

Diane’s eyes grew large with wonder. 
“Mother, what are you saying? Do you mean 
there are people who don’t want their very 
own babies? How dreadful! Why does 
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God let them have children, and not us?” 

“Listen, Diane,” said Mother earnestly, 
“you mustn’t blame our loving heavenly 
Father for everything that happens. Until 
Jesus comes to take us home, Satan is the 
ruler of this world. It is because of him 
that there is so much sorrow in the world. 
As you grow older you will understand it 
better.” 

Diane looked out the window. “Yes, 
Mother, I guess you are right. Let’s do pray 
for a little homeless baby.” 

Together they knelt down and asked Jesus 
to allow them to take one of His little lambs 
into their home and bring it up for Him. 
Diane told her daddy about it that night. 
“You might even call it missionary work, 
Daddy,” she said, “because we would bring 
up our baby for Jesus!” 

Daddy was a bit alarmed at seeing his 
little daughter counting so heavily on adopt- 
ing a baby. “We must remember to say 
‘Thy will be done’ for whatever we ask, 
Diane,” he said gently. 

Diane could think of nothing else for days 
after that. But then she became doubtful. 
“Mother, do you think Jesus will answer 
our prayers?” she asked. 

Mother smiled. “Yes, Diane, He will. It 
may be Yes, and it may be No, and it may 
be Wait. We mustn’t hurry the Lord. He 
knows best.” And so the subject was dropped. 

One day the minister's wife stopped in a 
Diane’s home for a few minutes. Diane sat 
down beside her. 

“Did you know that Jesus is going to send 
us a baby?” she asked. “I’ve been praying for 
a little homeless baby that nobody wants.” 
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Diane’s eyes danced and her cheeks glowed, 
and she began to tell Mrs. Ross all about it. 

But Mother didn’t want Diane to say too 
much. “Please, Diane, run out and move the 
sprinkler down near the back fence for 
Mother,” she said. 

As Diane disappeared, Mother sighed. 
“I guess you know my problem, Mrs. Ross. 
We would love to adopt a baby. Diane is 
so sure about it that it worries me.” 

Mrs. Ross smiled understandingly. “That 
is the kind of faith we are supposed to have, 
Mrs. Adams. Don’t give up yet.” 

The two women visited together for sev- 
eral minutes, and presently Mrs. Ross told 





Mrs. Adams she was planning to be away 
visiting her mother for several weeks. 

A week or so after Mrs. Ross had gone, 
Mrs. Adams received a letter from her. It 
said, “My dear, there is a baby here who 
needs a home. I am coming back soon and 
will give you the details.” Mother read the 
letter to Daddy. 

“Let’s not say anything to Diane yet,” 
said Mother. “You know how strongly she 
is counting on having a baby sister, and we 
might not be able to get this one.” 

Several days later Mrs. Ross returned, and 
she and the pastor came over and told 
Diane’s mother and father all about the lovely 
little baby girl 
they had found. 

Long after Di- 
ane had gone to 
sleep, Mother and 
Daddy went over 
and over the 
news. They were 
as anxious as Di- 
ane for a little 
“homeless baby,” 
but there were 
many things to 
consider _ before 
they could actu- 
ally have one. 

At last all 
the arrangements 
were made, and 
Mother and Dad 
told Diane that 
they had found a 
new baby sister. 
How happy she 
was! She knew 
that God had 
heard and = an- 
swered her prayer. 

“May I help 
you get her room 
ready?” she asked. 
Mother smiled, 
and together they 
made up the little 
bed To page 19 
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Mother looked sadly 
at the shoes she had 
bought for the little 
sister that had gone 
away so very soon 
after she had come. 
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SAND BOY 


MARYANE G. MYERS 





CHAPTER THREE: A WAY OUT 





ge alive! It was a terrible thought. 
But Jerry wasn’t scared—much! After 
the boys who had craftily entombed them in 
Blue Cave had gone away, he leaned wearily 
against the wood that blocked the doorway. 

“There's a way out, Sandy.” 

His companion shook his head. “You're 
probably thinking this is just a joke, and that 
they'll come back in an hour or so, but you 
don’t know Hort.” 

“T don’t know Hort, but I do know God. 
David in the Bible said, ‘What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in thee.” 

“How can you quote the Bible at a time 
like this?” Sandy's voice was weak and 
frightened. “We've got to find a way out. 
Only there isn’t a way.” 

“Yes, there is a way. Jesus will show us 
how to get out. Let’s push against the door 
again. 

“We tried that. It won't work.” 

Jerry placed a hand on his friend's arm. 
“Let's pray.” 

“IT don’t know how,” Sandy confessed. “But 
you say the words and I'll think them along 
with you.” 

The boys knelt by the mouth of the cave, 
and Jerry, speaking in a voice much calmer 
than he felt, lifted up his heart to the Lord 
in an earnest petition for their release. Sandy 
had never heard such a prayer. Something 
about it took the fear from his heart, as if 
it brought Someone else into the cave with 
them, Someone with peace and mighty 
strength, Someone who could release them. 

Slowly the boys rose to their feet. “Let's 
try the door again,” Jerry suggested, and they 
laboriously threw their strength against the 
enclosure, with no avail. 
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“Maybe there’s a back entrance.” 

“I don’t think so,” Sandy said, “but let's 
cover every inch of it to make sure.” 

Carefully and thoroughly the boys ran 
their hands over the wall surfaces, trying to 
find an opening. In a few minutes they had 
examined the entire room. 

“Well?” 

“There’s a way out. We'll find it.” Jerry 
spoke firmly, refusing to give up to the ter- 
rifying doubts that were almost overwhelm- 
ing him. “We prayed, and I know there’s 
a way—sure, there’s a way.” His words 
changed to a quick, happy tempo. “I’ve got an 
idea. Sandy, can you hold me on your 
shoulders?” 

“Sure, but why?” 

“The thought just came to me that Hort 
and his gang put the heaviest rocks near the 
base of the door, where we have been push- 
ing. 

“It sounded as if they rolled a boulder 
down on us.” 

“That could be right, and they probably 
rolled more reinforcing around it. But there’s 
the possibility that smaller rocks are piled 
above our reach. The boys didn’t seem to 
do much work after the boulder came down.” 


“They probably didn’t have to,” Sand \ 


said. “But let’s try again.” He put his fee 
apart, firmly on the damp cave floor. “Come 
on, get aboard.” 

Jerry climbed to his companion’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Push with all you've got!” 

“O.K.!” 

There was a strain on both boys as Jerry 
rammed his young shoulders against the 




















piece of wood at the upper part of the tall, 
slim doorway. 

“Hold steady. Here we go again!” Another 
stab at the barricade. “It’s giving—not much, 
but it’s giving way!” 

Sandy braced himself. “Ready?” 

“Ready!” exclaimed Jerry, and gave a 
great lurch into the wooden beam. 

There was a rattle of falling stones, and 
a plunge into daylight. The boy lost no time 
in scrambling outside. 

“Here's my hand!” 

With one hand on the remaining board 

7 and the other clutching his friend, the sand 
boy slowly made his way up the side of the 
barricade and out into the sunshine. The 
stone and rocks that had been knocked away 
from the top of the door made steps for the 
boys to walk down to safety. 

“I never was so glad to see daylight!” 
Sandy exclaimed. 

“I know what you mean,” Jerry said. “I’m 
so thankful we were released.” The boy 
bowed his head. “Father, thank you.” He 


Jerry climbed on sand boy’s shoulders and heaved 
with all his might against the top plank. It gave 
slightly, then moved an inch or two, and fell off. 
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‘to turn a corner. A high brick wall had cut 































wanted to say more, but somehow he couldn't 
find enough words for his gratitude. Sandy's 
voice blended with his. “Thank you for 
saving us.” 

Without another word the boys quickly 
slid through the narrow opening that led 
to the hill trail, without a backward glance 
at Blue Cave. 

If Jerry and his companion thought they 
had seen the last of Hort and his gang for 
the day, they were mistaken. They left the 
hill and took a short cut through town, and 
came face to face with Hort as they started 


off their view, and now he was staring down 
at them. 

“How did you get out?” he demanded. 

“We have a Friend,” said Jerry. 

“I didn’t think anybody saw us,” one of 
Hort’s gang exclaimed. 

“Hope we won't be turned over to the 
cops,” said another. 

“Be still!” Hort commanded. He turned 
to Sandy, “Who is your friend?” 

“You don’t know Him, otherwise you 
wouldn't act the way you do.” It was Jerry 
who replied, and his words brought a look 
of surprise to the tall boy's face. 


Fie 
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, MY PAL 
e By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


AD 


My pal's a pal in everything, 
We're ‘most as close as brothers. 

With him | have my finest fun; 
He's different from others. 


‘Most everything we like the same— 
Church and sports and study; 

And each of us likes mighty well 
To be each other's buddy. 
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“Is he bigger than me?” 

“So much bigger there’s no comparison,” 
Sandy said. 

Hort was thoughtful for a moment. “T still 
don’t see how he got you out. Is he a good 
friend?” 

“The best,” Jerry said. “I wish you knew 
Him.” 

“Don’t think I want to. You can tell your 
friend that I was only joking. I was going 
to let you out in a little while.” 

Jerry put an arm around Sandy's shoulder 
and the boys walked past the youth, who 
stood in the middle of the sidewalk looking 
foolishly puzzled. 

Two blocks down the street brought Jerry 
and the sand boy back on the beach. The 
sunlit waves were like crinkling smiles to 
welcome them, and the sun’s position told 
them that it was not quite noon. There was 
time for a swim, but the boys felt no interest 
in the water after their harrowing experi- 
ence. 

Slowly they walked out on the fishing pier 
to a spot where they could be alone. Un- 
mindful of the fishers and noisy sea gulls, 
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the boys leaned over the wooden railing 
and seemed to study the distance where water 
and sky melted together. 

“Should we tell our parents about our ex- 
perience in Blue Cave?” Jerry wondered. 

“Do what you think best. Today I learned 
a lesson Mom has been trying to teach me 
for a long time.” 

“What's that?” 

“Shun evil companionship. I used to think 
that sounded old-fashioned, and kinda sissy 
too.” 

“A boy like Hort could get you into real 


- trouble. He's dangerous.” 


“You're right. I’m not so sure he intended 
to let us out of the cave in a little while.” 

“IT think I'd leave him alone.” 

“This town is big enough for me to stay 
out of his way, and that’s exactly what I’m 
going to do.” 

The boys were silent for a few minutes. 

“I know where I can get a rowboat.” 
Sandy straightened up. “How would you like 
to go rowing with me in the morning?” 

“Not tomorrow. That's when I go to 
church.” 

“You've got your days mixed—tomorrow 
is Saturday.” 

“That's right. It’s the seventh day of the 
week.” 

“What does the seventh day have to do 
with it?” 

“It’s the day the Bible tells us to keep 
holy.” 

“Is it a commandment?” 

“Yes, the fourth one.” 

“I believe in keeping God's law,” Sandy 
said, looking out across the shining water. 

“Instead of rowing tomorrow, how about 
going to Sabbath school and church with 
me?” Jerry inquired. 

The other boy turned with a smile. “I'd 
like to. Do you mind if I bring Mom along?” 

“Please do. Mother and Dad will be glad 
to have you both. We'd like you to have 
lunch with us too. Later in the afternoon 
we'll have Bible games and stories.” 


“Sounds grand!” Sandy agreed. Then h®) 


squinted up at the sun. “It’s getting late. 
Guess we'd better go for now.” 

Brown arms linked about each other's 
shoulders as the two boys walked back down 
the pier. 

Jerry surveyed the flat wooden buildings 
beyond the sand. Suddenly, Beachtown wasn't 
strange any more. A friend has a way of 
making any place seem like home. 

















The PIGEON That DISAPPEARED 


By MARGARET SQUIREFaiD 


e ISTEN!” called Mary. “The passenger 


pigeons are coming.” 

Joan stopped what she was doing and 
listened. From far away to the south she 
heard the sound that Mary had noticed—the 
noise of a hundred thousand wings beating 
side by side. 

Then, even as they watched, they saw the 
passenger pigeons come into view, thou- 
sands of them, millions it seemed, flying in 
steady procession north, in a flock that 
stretched for miles. 

Not one of us has ever seen the passenger 
pigeon, but many of our great-great-great- 
grandparents saw such huge flocks of them 
that the sound of their wings could be heard 
far away. When they roosted in the trees dur- 
ing their spring and fall migrations the 
weight of their numbers often broke the 
branches. With so many birds in a flock 
their nesting grounds were huge, sometimes 
twenty miles long and several miles wide. 

The breast of the passenger pigeon was 
reddish in color, the proud head and back 
a blue-gray, and the strong wings shaded 
into brown. They grew to about sixteen 
inches in size and had a long pointed tail. 
The passenger pigeon’s diet varied, for it 
included acorns, beechnuts, grains and other 
seeds, berries, and insects. 

Why, you may ask, are there no passenger 
pigeons today when there used to be so 
many? 

Our forefathers found the passenger pi- 
geon good for food. They were easy to catch 
or shoot. In the market places the young 
ones brought very high prices, so the hunters 
would go to the large nesting grounds and 
take the young birds from the nests. It 
never occurred to them that by doing this 
someday the passenger pigeon would be no 
more. 

When America was young it seemed there 
were billions and billions of passenger pi- 
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geons. Several years later there were millions 
and millions, and soon there were only 
thousands and thousands. The flocks became 
smaller and still smaller until the birds were 
so scarce that the few that remained were 
taken to the zoos. The great thick forests 
were being cut down, and when this hap- 
pened the passenger pigeon could not find 
anywhere to nest. 

In 1911 the American Ornithologists 
Union made a great effort to save and pre- 
serve this lovely bird. Two thousand dollars 
was offered for the discovery of any re- 
maining nesting ground of the passenger 
pigeon. But their effort came too late. The 
last-known passenger pigeon died in 1914 at 
the zoo in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

God has given us many beautiful and 
different kinds of wildlife. But we must 
take care of them, or they will all disappear 
like the passenger pigeon. That is why we 
must not kill wild birds and animals, and 
it is against the law in many places to pick 
wild flowers. And we must be especially 
careful with fires outdoors. 

Watch for and enjoy the wildlife of the 
woods and forest, . . . but take care of it, 
for once it is gone there is no way to re- 
gain it. 


























F. W. FOSTER, Reporting 


ATHFINDERS are really going places 

these days. You should have seen them 
at the Pathfinder Fair down in Florida. 
What action there was that day! 

Over six hundred uniformed Pathfind- 
ers marched into the huge auditorium, 
with spotlights and march music. Trum- 
pets played the national anthem, and 
things really began to happen—speed 
knots, decorated bicycles, tumbling acts, 
and floats. One float was complete with 
a church and a home scene; another fea- 
tured an Indian village; a third showed 
fishers of men; and then came a three- 
wheeled thing called an Aframobile that 
brought a lot of fun. 

There was a bike race, a demonstra- 


tion of how to build a lean-to (by girls), 
fire building without matches, sema- 
phore signaling. 

There were booths, with everything 
from live turtles, parakeets, canaries, 
owls, rabbits, and tropical fish to deli- 
cious cakes and canned goods. 

Outside, on the drill field, the girls 
of Forest Lake stole the show with their 
precision drill team. A Pathfinder girl, 
complete with Indian costume, came 
dashing up on her pony, circled the 
arena twice, and, the pony saluting, sped 
away. Two boys pitched a pup tent in 
less than two minutes. 

It was a wonderful day. Be sure you 
don’t miss your fair when it comes. 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF F. W. FOSTER 



















Thrills and spills were quite plentiful 
as the tumbling team went into 
action. Here a tumbler begins to 
leap over seven boys—count them! 
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That strange-looking thing on the 
left is called an Aframobile, and 
came from West Palm Beach. Club 
members made giraffes of papier- 
mache. Counselors look very happy! 


+ 














Stee 


The winning march and drill team from Forest Lake club. These twelve girls proved beyond a 
doubt that girls can march as well as—or better than—boys. They are standing in V formation. 





Manatee Indians on the trail, with a float showing Less than two minutes is all the time it took these 
a Seminole scene with lean-to and cooking crane. Lakeland Pathfinders to get their pup tent pitched. 


Patri nmeR 





Real pioneer-style fire lighting, this, trying to A corner section of the booth that won the first 
start a fire by friction. The boys were successful. prize. It was prepared by Fort Myers Pathfinders. 
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HERE seemed to be no end to the things 

that Dan wanted to do and make in the 
summertime. There was, to be sure, an end- 
less supply of ideas swirling in his brain 
from dawn to dusk, and it seemed that when 
the day school was out the pent-up winter's 
store came out with a bound. 

“You know what I’m going to build this 
summer, Mom?” 

Mother smiled down at her son and con- 
tinued drying the breakfast dishes. “No, 
Dan, I don’t believe I do know.” 

“Guess.” 

“Well, it isn’t a glider, is it?” she laughed. 

“Naw, I’m through with flying for a 
while. What I want is a boat.” 

“A boat, is it?” Mother sighed. “Well, I 
do hope you'll stay out of the water till your 
father comes home.” 

“Dad said he would help me, and when 
he helps I think it will work.” With this Dan 
started for the door. 

“Wait a moment, son,” Mother called. 
“What kind of boat is it going to be?” 

“An Indian dugout canoe,” came the re- 
ply as the door slammed. 

Mother shook her head and then returned 
to her dishes. “That boy!” was all she could 
mutter, but there was a happier feeling about 
this experiment. At least Father was going 
to be in on the construction. 

Chip, chip, chip! The sound of splitting 
wood reached the ears of Mother. 

“Is that you, Dan?” 

No answer. 

Walking out to the back yard, she saw a 
strange sight. There was Dan bent over a 
cedar log about twice his size and chipping 
huge chunks from the top with the ax. 

“Daniel Mathews, whatever are you do- 
ing?” 

“Building a dugout,” was the flat reply. 
“There’s no sense in waiting for Dad to get 
the log. I can have it chipped out a good 
ways before he gets home.” 

This seemed explanation enough for 
Mother, but when Father came home there 
was a different story. It was evident that 
Dan should have waited for Father to select 
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DAN'S DUGO 
By lle 


\ 


a good-sized log. Apparently the one Dan 
had dragged from the nearby wood lot was 
big for him to drag, but not big enough to 
hold a person when completely dug out. 

“Son, why don’t you let me get you a 
log of sufficient size?” 

“But, Dad,” pleaded Dan, “I’ve started 
already, and anyway, I know it’s big enough. 
The Indians didn’t take great big things 
around in the waters—they had to be fast.” 

Father did not argue—his son invariably 
had to learn the hard way. Perhaps it would 
work anyway. It really was a large log for a 
boy his age to be digging out, and the sum- 
mer was all too short as it was. 

“Well, I tell you what, Dan,” Father added 
kindly. “I'll help you in the evenings with 
my larger tools, and we'll do the best we can. 
It might work all right if there is an out- 






































BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 





GOUT CANOE 
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rigger or two to keep the narrow thing from 
rolling.” 

This was enough for Dan, and so con- 
struction on the canoe got under way with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. In a few days 
Lowell was recruited as an able assistant, and 
this added a conversational touch to the 
work. Now Dan could daydream audibly 
and still be actively engaged in the Indian 
lore that his adventuresome spirit craved. 

Days passed into weeks and weeks into a 
month. There were burnings to be made, 
which dug deep into the wood, in fact, so 
deep once that Dan was afraid the fire was 





coming through the side. It was slow work, 
but Dan was sure the results would be grati- 
fying in the end. 

“She’s about burned enough, don’cha 
think?” drawled Lowell one afternoon. “If ya 
go much deeper, all she'll be good fer is 
firewood.” 

“Okay, let's stop then. We can clean the 
charcoal out and saw the two ends to a 
point. Dad’ll be surprised when he comes 
home and sees so much done.” 

The more Father looked at the final 
achievement, the more he wondered at the 
outcome. This was apparent by the way he 
reluctantly pulled and tugged to get the 
canoe into the trailer. 

“I'm just not so sure this will stay up 
with the boy, Mother,” he confided. 

Dan had insisted on having the launching 
that very evening before supper; and with 
all of his promises to carry in extra loads of 
wood and do chores far above and beyond 
the call of duty if the launching were not 
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With everyone pulling and pushing, the dugout canoe 
slid along the sand to the water. Dan rejoiced to 
think he would soon ride the boat. Dad had doubts! 
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delayed, there was nothing else to do but load 
the canoe and get started. Supper could be 
deferred this one evening, at least until it 
was proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
this one experiment was successful. A real 
genuine dugout canoe was about to be 
launched into the blue waters of Puget Sound 
just as the Indians had done decades before. 
Dan’s excitement knew no bounds as they 
neared the beach. 

“Tl not take it out far tonight,” he 
smiled to his not-too-confident parents. “It'll 
just take a little while to test her in the 
breakers.” 

Much to the amazement of Father, there 
had gathered at the beach a goodly crowd of 
onlookers. This, indeed, seemed to be quite 
an occasion with Dan, but Father had grave 
misgivings. 

Mother smiled as Father scratched his 
head. 

“Haven't you learned by now that Dan 
can make everything sound spectacular? 
There isn’t a boy within a mile of our place 
who doesn’t know about this launching.” 
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“But why do I have to be in on the——” 

“Come on, Dad. What's holding you up?” 
Dan called impatiently. 

With everyone pulling and pushing, the 
log canoe slid gracefully along the sand to 
the water. It was hard work for all the boys 
and much harder for Father, who had already 
put in a good day’s work. He was glad, 
however, of the help. The sooner the demon- 
stration was over, the sooner he could go 
home and eat. 

At last the canoe was in the water. The 
outriggers were attached and the seat ad- 
justed. Dan got in, but still the craft did not 


ing with the tide. Dan paddled furiously, bu 


* 


float. It was resting on the sand, calmly a 


to no avail—the dugout was stuck in the 


soft sand. 

“Take it out in deeper water,” yelled 
Father from the beach. 

It was this command that brought the 
test to a climax. No sooner had Dan reached 
the proper depth and seated himself in the 
canoe than he found himself sitting on the 

To page 21 
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You would probably be different too if you 


had sixteen sisters and 





Twenty-one Little Brothers 


Alp 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


ei NY fellow with a younger brother or 

two will tell you that anything can hap- 

pen any time at his house. If all’s quiet now, 

that is no guarantee that anything will be 

quiet ten minutes from now. He expects the 
unexpected. 

So it won't be hard to understand why 
Asa did what the Guidebook tells us he did 
when he first became king of Judah. Asa 
had twenty-one younger brothers and sixteen 
sisters. He came to the throne in a time 
of peace, but he had learned that peace 
doesn’t last forever. He took advantage of 
the peace to get ready for the unexpected. 
Those twenty-one little brothers had taught 
him a thing or two. 

Asa built walls around the cities. 

He got the people together and told them, 
“There may never be any more war. But 
just in case, just to be sure, let’s put good 
thick walls around these cities. Let’s build 
towers and gates and bars, because anything 
can happen.” 

So the workers began to pile stones on 
top of stones, and the blacksmiths clanged 
away on the iron gates until they were 
strong enough to stop forty battering rams 
at once. The towers grew up into the peace- 
ful sky, and outside the walls the farmers 
sowed their oats and barley and led their 
sheep out to pasture. 

There were sarcastic fellows that looked 
at the walls and called them “Asa’s rock 
pile.” And there were street-corner politi- 

@: who said Asa was pouring the people’s 
money down a rat hole, but the work went 
on. And the peace lasted. For ten years not 
an enemy army came near Asa’s fenced cities. 
But Asa knew it couldn’t last. He hadn’t had 
twenty-one little brothers in the house for 
nothing. He kept a good strong army too, 
just in case. 

At the end of ten years the watchmen in 
Asa’s towers looked up to the hills and saw 


a million Ethiopians charging down on them. 
And that was when the strong walls paid 
off. The clever critics weren't so full of 
talk when they watched their armies march 
out the iron gates to meet the enemy. Build- 
ing strong in peace makes a lot of sense 
when trouble comes. 

It would have been a different story if 
Asa had been like Spike Carter. Spike was 
a good fellow, and always ready with a grin 
and a fast answer, but he didn’t know what 
Asa knew. He thought the years of peace 
couldn't end. He thought Dad would always 
be around to pay the bills. Mom would be 
near to get him out of scrapes. He was too 
smart to do any building for the future. 

“Work is all right if you like it,” Spike 
Carter said. And that meant schoolwork 
along with other kinds. He liked none of it. 

So Spike could hardly believe it was hap- 
pening to him when his Dad got sick and 
had to close up his office. He could have 
gone to school in spite of that if he’d known 
how to work, but he hadn’t even learned to 
study. His friends hate to think of Spike 
now, working nights in a factory, with no 
hope of getting ahead. 

Sometimes Spike talks to the boys who 
gather around when he works on his car. 

“Remember this,” he'll tell them. “Now’s 
the time to get ready for what you least 
expect.” 

It’s too bad Spike didn’t do what Asa did. 
But then, Spike didn’t have twenty-one little 
brothers as Asa had. 
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STOVEPIPE 


4 “ By BERT 


en? 


Dp”? you ever buy any stovepipe potatoes? 
I have. 

Some potato dealers who have wanted to 
sell little potatoes for the same price as larger 
ones have sometimes used a clever plan. They 
would put a stovepipe in the center of a 
sack and fill all around the outside of the 
pipe with nice big potatoes. Then they would 
fill the stovepipe itself with the small ones. 
Taking the pipe out, they would place a few 
more nice potatoes in the top of the sack, 
and the buyer would think he was paying 
for a hundred pounds of fine, large potatoes, 
only to discover when he got home that 
fifteen or more pounds were only pig feed. 

The Bible tells of many people who have 
been in this class, selling inferior service for 
the prices of the best. Achan, Gehazi, Ana- 
nias, and Judas were all dealers in stovepipe 
potatoes. 

A son was building a house for his father. 
The contract said the son was to use only 
the best of materials. But the son was a stove- 
pipe-potato contractor. Wherever any part of 
the building would be covered and out of 
sight, he used cheap materials. He used cheap 
sheeting; it would be out of sight under the 
shingles. He used cheap subflooring; it too 
would be out of sight. The two-by-fours, 
two-by-sixes, the floor and roof supports, 
would all be out of sight, so he used second- 
or third-grade wood there also. Last of all, he 
used cheap paint. It would fade out in a 
month, but he would have his pay before 
then. 

When the building was completed, and 
the son came to the father for the final settle- 
ment, the father asked, “Son, have you put 
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into this building the best of everything in 
labor and material?” 

“Yes,” said the son. “Everything you asked 
for has been done.” 


“Son, that is fine,” commended the father. 


“I wanted my boy to have the best house 
possible as a gift from me. The house you 
thought you were building for me is yours 
as a present. 

A theater building in a large city was 
erected by a stovepipe-potato contractor. He 
cheapened the cement in the roof because 
he could make an extra hundred dollars that 
way. One day there was an unusually heavy 
snowfall. The roof collapsed, killing many 
people. When the debris was cleared up later 
it was found that the cement of the roof 
had crumbled into sand. 

A landlord who was very clever in his 
stovepipe-potato dealings had rented a hay- 
field to a tenant. After the tenant had stacked 
the hay the landlord came when the tenant 
was not home and took most of the hay for 
himself. Finding so much gone, the tenant 
asked the landlord to play fair and divide 
rightly. The landlord would do nothing 
about it. 

The matter was taken into the courts. The 


landlord, knowing that the judge would dq 


cide that the hay should be returned to th 
tenant, planned to keep the matter out of 
the courts. On the day of the trial he sent 
a message to the judge saying the train was 
late that morning, making it impossible for 
him to be present. He expected the judge to 
say there would be no trial because he was 
not there. 

The tenant had guessed that the landlord 














would be up to just that sort of trickery. 
Before the court session, therefore, he went 
to the depot in the city where the trial was 
to be held, and asked whether that particular 
train had come in on time. The station agent 
assured him that it had, so he asked the agent 
to make out a statement saying that the 
train had come in, and at what time. 

In court that day, when the judge read the 
message of the landlord that he could not 
be present because his train was late, the 
tenant presented the statement of the depot 
agent. The case was decided then and there 
in favor of the tenant. The landlord had 
sold his little potatoes to himself! 

Years ago it was customary for farmers to 
churn their own cream and sell or trade the 
butter to the grocer. A woman came one day 
with a jar of butter. She confided to the 
grocer that it had been churned from cream 
in which a rat had died. She said she wanted 
to trade it for other butter, and remarked 
that if folks didn’t know the difference, the 
rat butter would be all right for them. The 
grocer consented to the exchange. He took 
the butter into a back room, put it into 
another jar, and with a butter paddle shaped 
a design on top of it. Then he brought it out 
and gave it to the woman. She took home her 











own dirty butter and didn’t know the dif- 
ference! 

I call to mind most vividly a day when I 
was a youngster of eight or ten years. Mother 
sent me to town to buy her a broom. When 
she gave me the money she said I could have 
for myself all that was left after I had 
bought the broom. 

The grocer had brooms of two prices. If 
I bought the better broom, I would have a 
nickel for candy. If I bought the cheaper 
one, I would have twenty cents. I bought 
the cheaper broom. 

Before I got to the house Mother saw me 
coming. She threw up her hands and said, 
“O son, you bought me a cheap broom.” I 
was in the stovepipe-potato business, and 
had cheated Mother. I'll never see a cheap 
broom but I shall think of that disgraceful 
littleness when I got something cheap for 
Mother. 







The contractor thought he was very clever 
to be using poor materials where they would 
be covered up. A big surprise awaited him! 


H. M. LAMBERT 
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, peso carving is an interesting hobby that 
needs very few tools. A pocketknife or 
even a paring knife and a piece of white 
Ivory soap are all that is required. Soap carv- 
ing will train you to carve wood and other 
substances. However, there are a great many 
possibilities in soap carving itself without 
ever thinking of other forms of sculpture. 
There are wonderful opportunities for origi- 
nality, and, fortunately, you can try out your 
ideas without any cost. If you spoil a bar of 
soap it can always be used for its intended 
purpose anyway, so why not launch out? 

First trim up the bar of Ivory soap so that 
all the sides are flat. With pencil draw a 
design on the side such as, for instance, the 
duck shown in Figure 1. Make the drawing 
as large as the cake of soap will allow. Some 
carvers also draw a design on the top, ends, 
and bottom. See Figure 2. Such drawings are 
helpful guides when you begin cutting away 
the soap. Make the drawings as accurate as 
possible. 

Begin cutting by slicing away the corners 
and trimming down to the outline until your 
carving looks somewhat like Figure 3. 

Next begin rounding out the figure by 
cutting away very small parts from the sharp 
corners and edges, until the carving begins 
to take on a natural shape. See Figure 4. 
Form such parts as the eyes and wings, with 
the point of the knife. 

The last step is polishing, which is done 
by simply rubbing the carved soap with your 
fingers until it is smooth and shiny. 

The duck design shown is a very simple 
one. Try carving something more elaborate. 
Horses, dogs, human figures—all can be 
carved from soap. The main thing is to get 
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expression and action into them. Avoid stiff 
formal poses. See Figure 5. 

Another form of soap carving is relief 
carving, as illustrated in Figure 6. Make the 
drawing on the face of the soap and then 
cut away the edges to a depth of about three 
eighths of an inch. 

The main thing about soap carving is to 
try out as many kinds of figures and designs 
as you can. With practice you will become 
skillful. There are not many rules. Just 
carve! The main suggestion that I would 
make is always to draw on paper first the 
figure you intend to carve in actual size. 
Keep in mind the limitations of the soap, 
avoiding tiny details. If desired, the paper 
drawing may be transferred to the soap with 
carbon paper. 

















Every year there is an Annual Soap Sculp- 
ture Competition sponsored by the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee. Information 
about this contest and others may be ob- 
tained from Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Next week: Nature souvenirs from camp 
or vacation. 


Diane’s New Sister 


From page 5 


and put the baby clothes neatly in the new 
little chest. They brought out the new bot- 
tles and washed them, and Diane pinned a 
bright-colored rattle on the side of the bed 
—"for Anne to play with,” she said. Anne 
was to be the baby’s name, because Diane 
liked it so well. 

Then came the day for Anne to enter 
her new home. She came in the house in 
Daddy’s strong arms, wrapped in blankets 
from top to toe. Diane was so excited she 
could do nothing but dance all the way 
from the front door to the pink and blue 
room and back again. 

“Isn't she the sweetest baby, Mother, so 
fat and cuddly! I just want to hug her tight! 
Jesus surely picked out a nice little sister 
for me, and I'll always be good to her to 
show Him how thankful I am.” 


“Go Back to Ponce, Felix!” 
From page 3 


He was in a lonely stretch of highway, 
and there was nothing else to do but stop 
and take the wheel off. “Why did this have 
to happen?” he asked himself. “It’s a new 
tire, and here I am getting myself dirty fix- 
ing it. And think of all the time it’s wasting.” 
He found the puncture and patched it, then 
had to pump up the tire with a hand pump. 
It was hard work, and he wished he had help. 
Then a voice from behind startled him. He 
turned around, to face a young man who 
had just dismounted from a bicycle. 

“May I help you, sir?” asked the young 
man. “My name’s Felix. I know how to fix 
tires.” 

“You certainly may, and thank you,” re- 
plied Guillermo. 


As Felix finished pumping up the tire, 
Guillermo rested a little. 

“Where are you going?” he asked Felix. 

Felix's face suddenly flushed with anger. 
Pointing toward a little house that could be 
seen on a hill some distance away, he said, 
“There lives a girl I love. She doesn’t love me 
anymore, and I plan to kill her tonight with 
this dagger!” So saying, he took from his 
pocket a sharp, ugly-looking weapon, and 
Guillermo could see by the look on his face 
that he really meant what he said. 

“Listen, Felix,” began Guillermo, “this is 
a brand-new tire; yet it has caused me to 
stop here and at just the right time for you 
to come along and help me fix it. Perhaps 
this has a great meaning. Let us think about 
it. Have you heard anything about God, the 
Creator, who made men and women and all 
things?” 

“No sir,” replied Felix. “I know almost 
nothing about that.” 

“Well,” continued Guillermo, “I believe 
that God made me have this flat tire so you 
and I could meet here, and stop you from 
committing murder. I believe that our meet- 
ing on this lonely road is not accidental, and 
that God has stopped you on your way to 
crime and disgrace. You have no right to 
kill that girl. The same God that gave you 
life, gave life to her also, and God is the 
only one who has the right to take life. Now, 
will you do me a favor?” 

“Yes sir. I like to hear you. Please go on,” 
said Felix. By this time Guillermo could see 
that Felix had calmed down somewhat. 

“Please do exactly as I tell you,” went on 
Guillermo. “Go back to Ponce, Felix. And as 
soon as you reach the center of the city, go 
to No. 69 Torres Street. There you will find 
a small church. Tonight you will find a 
pastor preaching to some people there. Just 
enter that room and listen carefully to what 
is said. Then if you like it, go the second 
time, and then send me a post card to let 
me know what you think of the things you 
hear.” 

“All right,” agreed Felix. “I like the way 
you have spoken to me, and I will go and 
listen at least once before I go on with what 
I had planned to do tonight.” 

“Good-by Felix,” said Guillermo, “and 
I am going to stay right here and watch 
you to see that you keep on your way back 
to Ponce. Thank you for helping me with 
the tire, and I will be watching the mail to 
know what happens.” 
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Wild animals, tame ones... 
horses, hens, goats, dogs, and coy- 
otes ... all kind of animals. 

Every child loves stories about our 
MALS, furred and feathered friends. 
In each of these fine books the authors 
have subtly woven important lessons 
ANIMALS in honesty, kindness, unselfishness, 

and obedience. With these books, 

children learn while reading ex- 
citing stories they will come 
back to again and again. 


PESTIFEROUS PETS 
by Inez Brasier 


Illustrated by Robert T. Ayres. 

The stories of the hen, the pup, and 
the goat will keep children en- 

thralled for hours while teaching im- 
portant lessons. oa $2.00 


GRAY GHOSTS 
by Harry J. Baerg 


The three stories in this book about 
coyotes will hold the young read- 

er’s attention from beginning to end. 
The author, who is also an artist 
and naturalist, really knows his 
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Daisy is a particular kind of 
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with their work, have a lot of fun. $2.00 
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Felix mounted his bicycle and started on 
his way. He did not go toward the little 
house that might have been a scene of crime, 
but back toward Ponce. Guillermo watched 
until the bicycle and rider disappeared over 
the crest of a hill. The shadows were length- 
ening, and Guillermo sent up a fervent 
prayer that God would help this young man 
to find the little church in Ponce before 
dark, and above all to find the Saviour, about 
whom he knew so little. 

God heard that prayer, and the following 
week Guillermo received a post card from 
Felix saying that he had kept his word and 
had gone to the church. He was so impressed 
with what he heard that he had gone again, 
and was planning to visit the church often. 
A few months later Felix was baptized, and 
started sharing his faith with his family. His 
father and mother and younger brother are 


now all baptized members of the Adventist 
church in Ponce. Felix is faithful to his new- 
found Friend and still thankful that Guil- 
lermo had a flat tire on the road on a day 
that might have ended far differently. 





Dan’s Dugout Canoe 
From page 14 


bottom while the water lapped around his 
neck. 

It was a very disappointed Dan that eve- 
ning who sadly laid away the nice new 
paddle Father had made. 

“Guess I should have listened to Dad and 
got a bigger log after all,” he said almost 
tearfully. “Dad always knows best.” 

(There will be another story about Dan in 
a few weeks. Watch for it.) 











PEACOCK INFORMATION POST. Peacocks 
are hardy creatures. Some of them live as long 
as twenty years. 


MONKEYLAND DEPARTMENT OF HIGH- 
WAYS. Explorers in the jungles of Panama 
say that the fierce “howler” monkeys who live 
there set up definite tribal areas, and within 
them develop an intricate system of “roads” 
in the treetops. 


MONEY TO BURN. When someone uses a 
$5.00 bill to start a fire with, we say he is 
extravagant and wasteful (to say the least). 
Yet keen businessmen and bankers burn money 
quite often. When paper money gets old, it is 
exchanged for new money, and the old bills 


“THE BULL SAW RED”—OR DID HE? Peo- 
ple say that when a bull sees red he gets mad. 
Now an animal scientist in Massachusetts is 
saying that it isn’t so. He says bulls are color 
blind, and all colors, red included, are just 
shades of gray to them. 


REALLY HOT AND REALLY COLD. Some- 
times you hear boys talking about living on 
other planets. Well, Mercury is one planet 
you can leave to the boy next door. Mercury 
doesn’t spin around in the way our earth does. 
Instead, it keeps one side always toward the 
sun, and the other side always away from it. 
Consequently, the warm side is really warm, 
800 degrees F., while the cool side is really 
cool—more than 400 degrees below freezing. 


WILD CAMELS IN AUSTRALIA? Yes, that’s 
right. Camels run wild in Australia, and some- 
times they do quite a bit of damage. Eighty 
years ago, before the invention of cars and 
trucks, a number of camels were taken to 
Australia from Afghanistan to help carry loads. 
Now there is no longer any work for them 
to do, and (like some idle boys) they are get- 
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¥ STUDY OF THE 
SCHOOL LESSON 





Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I—How to Know What to Believe 


(JULY 8) 


Lesson Texts: 2 John 7, 9; 2 Timothy 3:16, 17; 
4:6. 


Memory Verse: “But speak thou the things 
which become sound doctrine” (Titus 2:1). 


Guiding Thought 


“Say, Mother,” cried Jere, as he barged into 
the living room after school. “You know those 
people who've just moved into Perkins’ house. 
Well, the fellows were saying they are the queer- 
est people. They believe all sorts of strange 
things.” 

“Such as what?” asked Mother, 
from her sewing. 

“Well, they think that when you die you'll 
turn into a horse or a cat—or into some great 
person, if you're lucky. Mr. Anderson was walk- 
ing home with us, and he said he guessed it didn’t 
matter what people believed so long as they were 
honest and did no harm to their neighbors. Does 
it matter? Is it important to believe the right 
things, or is it only important to act right?” 

Jere’s mother smiled as she laid down the apron 
she was making for the Dorcas Society. 

“Which would you say was more important for 
your development, food or exercise?” 

“Er, well, er, well, both of course,” replied 
Jere. “If you didn’t eat, you’d have no strength 
to exercise, and if you didn’t exercise, you 
wouldn’t have an appetite to eat, and your muscles 
would waste away. Both are important.” 

“It’s the same way in the Christian life,’ said 
Mother. “What we learn from the Bible gives 
us strength to act as Christians. We need both; 
both doctrine (as we call the teachings of the 
Bible) and practical Christian living.” 

Jere thought a minute. 

“I guess it is important what we believe, then,” 
he said. 


looking up 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
Strange Teachings 


1. In any city of any size we find different 
churches. Each one has its own teachings—some, 
the grand old truths of the centuries; some, 
strange and new doctrines. Of what are the many 
strange doctrines we hear so much about today 
a sign? (2 Tim. 3:1, 13; 4:3, 4.) 
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NOTE.—The word doctrine means “that which 
is taught; a principle, or body of principles, in 
any branch of knowledge; . . . principle of faith.” 
—Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. A doc- 
trine may be based on truth or falsehood; hence, 
there are true, or sound, doctrines, and untrue, 
or false doctrines. In order that the child of God 
may not be led away by false doctrines, he must 
have an understanding of true doctrines. 

“All manner of false doctrines, heresies, and 
satanic deceptions are misleading the minds of 
men.” —Testimonies, vol. 5, p. 158. 

2. Those who teach “fables” and strange doc- 
trines say they can give proof from the Scrip- 
tures for many of them. What are they actually 
doing, however? (2 Peter 3:16.) 

NOTE.—W rest means to turn, 
or distort. 

3. Who attempted to deceive Jesus by “wrest- 
ing” the Scriptures out of their proper setting? 
(Matt. 4:1-7.) 


NOTE.—'‘When Satan quoted the promise, ‘He 
shall give His angels charge over Thee,’ he omitted 
the words, ‘to keep Thee in all Thy ways’; that is, 
in all the ways of God's choosing.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 125. 

We must read all around any statement taken 
from God’s Word, to understand it perfectly. 
Jesus knew the Scriptures, so He was not de- 
ceived. There are many, however, who do not 
take the trouble to read for themselves the things 
they hear taught, and they become deceived. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Distinguishing Between Good and Bad Doctrine 


4. To what test should we put the teachings 
we hear? (2 John 7, 9.) 


twist, pervert, 





; y teach tha 
while Christ was a wonderful teacher, His in 
fice meant nothing. The sacrifice of Christ is the 
central theme of the Bible. 

5. What rule for the testing of truth did 
Isaiah the prophet give us? (Isa. 8:20.) 


NOTE.—“When a point of doctrine that you 
do not understand comes to your attention, go to 
God on your knees, that you may understand 
what is truth, and not be found as were the Jews, 
fighting against God. While warning men to 
beware of accepting anything unless it is truth, 















we should also warn them not to imperil their 
souls by rejecting messages of light, but to press 
out of the darkness by earnest study of the word 
of God. .... 

“We should all know what is being taught 
among us; for if it is truth, we need to know it. 
The Sabbath school teacher needs to know it, 
and every Sabbath school scholar ought to under- 
stand it. We are all under obligation to God to 
understand what He sends us. He has given di- 
rections by which we may test every doctrine.” — 
Testimonies to Ministers, pp. 110, 111. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
What Sound Doctrine Does 


6. What did Paul say the words of “faith and 
of good doctrine” would do for the one who 








taught them? (1 Tim. 4:6.) 

7. Does sound doctrine have anything to do 
with our salvation? (1 Tim. 4:16.) 

8. What comparison is made between the re- 
sult of teaching fables and the result of accept- 
ing Christ’s doctrine? (1 Tim. 1:3, 4.) 

NoTE.—'By departing from the plain precepts 
and commandments of God, and giving heed to 
fables, the minds of many are preparing to receive 
these lying wonders. We must all now seek to 
arm ourselves for the contest in which we must 
soon engage. Faith in God’s word, prayerfully 
studied and practically applied, will be our shield 
from Satan’s power and will bring us off con- 
querors through the blood of Christ.”—Testimo- 
nies, vol. 1, p. 302. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Learning the Doctrine 


9. To what source must we go to find true 
doctrine? (2 Tim. 3:16, 17.) 


NOTE.—"‘Youthful minds fail to reach their 
noblest development when they neglect the high- 
est source of wisdom,—the word of God. That 
we are in God’s world, in the presence of the 
Creator; that we are made in His likeness; that 
He watches over us and loves us and cares for 
us,—these are wonderful themes for thought, and 
lead the mind into broad, exalted fields of medi- 
tation. He who opens mind and heart to the con- 
templation of such themes as these will never be 
satisfied with trivial, sensational subjects.”—Mes- 
sages to Young People, p. 283. 

10. How should we study the Scriptures? (Isa. 
28:10.) 


NOTE.—'‘The most valuable teaching of the 
Bible is not to be gained by occasional or dis- 
connected study. Its great system of truth is not 
so presented as to be discerned by the hasty or 
careless reader. Many of its treasures lie far be- 

eath the surface, and can be obtained only by 

Qi: research and continuous effort. The truths 
that go to make up the great whole must be 
searched out and gathered up, ‘here a little, and 
there a little.’ 

“When thus searched out and brought together, 
they will be found to be perfectly fitted to one 
another. Each Gospel is a supplement to the 
others, every prophecy an explanation of another, 
every truth a development of some other truth.” 
—Education, pp. 123, 124. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Holding to and Holding On to the Doctrine 


11. Besides accepting as true a doctrine that 
we hear being taught, what else must we do 
about it? (Rom. 6:17.) 


NOoTE.—''God has commanded nothing that is 
unessential, and there is no other way of mani- 
festing reverence so pleasing to Him as obedi- 
ence 1 that which He has spoken.” —Education, 
p. 244. 

Ezekiel writes these words that were true of 
many: “They sit before thee as my people, and 
they hear thy words, but they will not do them: 
for with their mouth they shew much love, but 
their heart goeth after their covetousness” (Eze. 

3:31}... 

12. Besides “holding to” the doctrine by obe- 
dience, how must we “hold on to” it? (Heb. 
10:23, 25.) 

NOTE.—Have you ever thought you could take 
a short cut instead of the usual path to a certain 
place? Usually it takes you much longer, for the 
old path proves to be the best path after all. 
Jeremiah used this illustration when he said, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls. But they said, We will not walk 
therein” (Jer. 6:16). 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


A colporteur tried to sell a man a copy of the 
Bible. The man said, “No, sir. I buy only useful 
things. What's that book good for, anyway?” 

, bag colporteur asked, “What is a signpost good 
or? 


The man answered, “To tell the way one is 


going.” 

“Quite true,” said the colporteur. “That's what 
the Bible is good for; it tells us the way to 
heaven.” 


The man bought the Bible, became converted, 
and then told others about the way to heaven. 

The Bible is our guide in living and in doc- 
trine. When we accept doctrines as taught in 
God’s Word and obey them, we become living 
signposts. Our lives show others the way to 
heaven. 


The story of Jesus on the cross is true, and not 
made up. We should believe it with all our hearts. 
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1. With the coming of winter there were still ten 
of the young birds left with their parents. Each 
night they settled down in a circle, heads out. In 
this way they could fly up and scatter like a burst- 
ing bomb and not be in one another's way. 2. They 


were warm, too, and could watch in all directions 
at once. When it snowed at night the soft flakes 
covered them like a warm blanket. 3. It was much 
harder for the birds to find food in winter, but they 
ate from weed heads and the tops of berry bushes. 






































4. The old rail fence that bounded the cornfield was 
handy for the quail. The weeds and bushes that grew 
around it provided shelter, food, and a place to hide 
and build nests. Without it they would have had 
trouble obtaining food in winter. 5. In spring the 





young quail separated from their parents to raise 
families of their own. Bobwhites do not migrate. 
They usually stay in an area of a mile or two all 
their lives. 6. Bob whistled his call from the fence 
rails, and looked forward to another happy year. 



































7. But it was not to be. The old owner of the farm 
sold it to a young farmer who wanted to make it 
pay. His tractor frightened Bob as it came near. 
8. The farmer plowed all the fields, burned the old 
rail fence and the brush around it, then plowed that 
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soil too. At his boundary fences he plowed in close 
and burned the grass, till Bob could find no place 
to nest. 9. In despair the bobwhites looked for 
another place. The farmer, who would have liked 
the quail around, wondered why there were none. 
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